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maintain that all, or even most, of Mr. Asqukh's
colleagues were persons who could have been
nominated beforehand on their public reputation for
places in the Cabinet. They were included because
they happened to be known and favourably regarded
in the right quarters.

Again, in September, 1903, if the nation had been
polled to nominate a Colonial Secretary in succes-
sion to Mr. Chamberlain, the name of Mr. Alfred
Lyttleton would not have been found on the list.
To the general public he was known mainly as a
cricketer; in the House of Commons itself he was
popular and respected, but he had not taken a very
active part in debate, and would not have been
regarded as one of the leaders of the Assembly. It
was because his high gifts of character and intellect
had been rightly gauged by the inner circle, in
which a Prime Minister moves, that he was elevated
from the back benches of the House of Commons io
one of the half-dozen highest posts in the service of
the Crown, Democracy would certainly not have
made Mr. Lyttleton Colonial Secretary, perhaps,
it would not have made him a minister at all. The
governing oligarchy did so, and its discretion was
wisely exercised. It was a rather striking illustra-
tion of the manner in which an able man of high
social and personal qualifications, but of no great
political standing, may be introduced into the
supreme administration of the country.

It is not a process of jobbery: for it does not
happen that bad or incapable men are corruptly
given posts for which they are unfit; but oligarchi-
cal, in its essence, it certainly is. The members
of the oligarchy are, as a rule, so far removed from
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